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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  LIFE  SATISFACTION  OF 
AGED  CAREERWOMEN  AND  AGED  HOUSEWIVES 

by 

Martha  Remay  Scott 
December  197  9 
Chairman:     Vynce  A.  Hines 

Major  Department:     Foundation  of  Education 

Neugarten's  Life  Satisfaction  Index-Scale  A  (LSIA) 
and  a  Biographical  Information  Questionnaire  were 
administered  to  a  sample  of  urban  aged  women  v/ho  were 
living  independently  in  their  own  homes.     The  LSIA  is 
a  checklist  of  statements  about  life  in  general,  which 
purports  to  measure  life  satisfaction.     The  Biographical 
Information  Questionnaire  inquired  as  to  subject's  age, 
race,  marital  status,  self -rated  health,  and  occupation 
and  education.     A  forced-choice  item  v/as  also  included 
which  inquired  as  to  subject's  primary  idencity  as  a 
housewife  or  careerwoman.     Hollingshead ' s  Two  Factor 
Index  of  Social  Position  was  used  to  assess  socio-economi 
level    (SES)   of  the  subjects,  based  on  occupation  and 
education. 

Information  obtained  from  176  subjects  was  used  in 
the  analysis.     The  primary  statistical  technique  employed 
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was  analysis  of  covariance  used  in  a  2  x  2  x  2  factorial 
design.         The  dependent  variable  was  life  satisfaction 
as  measured  by  scores  on  the  LSIA.     The  three  independent 
variables  were  race   (white  or  nonwhite) ,  occupation 
(housewife  or  careerwoman) ,  and  marital  status  (subjects 
who  were  married  or  subjects  who  had  lost  marriage  partners 
through  widowing,  divorce  or  separation).     Age,  SES, 
and  health,  the  three  continuous  variables,  were  used 
as  covariates.     A  test  was  made  for  the  homogeneity  of 
the  regression  slopes  for  each  of  the  covariates.  Each 
was  found  to  be  homogeneous  at  an  0.05  level  criterion. 
Each  of  the  covariates  was  found  to  explain  a  signficant 
amount  of  variance  in  the  analysis. 

While  statistically  leveling  for  the  effects  of  age, 
SES,  and  health,   it  was  found  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  life  satisfaction  of  whites  and  nonwhites 
nor  between  careerwomen  and  housewives.     There  was,  however 
significant  difference  in  the  life  satisfaction  of  those 
who  were  m.arried  and  those  who  had  lost  marriage  partners. 
None  of  the  two-way  interactions  was  significant,  nor  v/as 
the  three-way  interaction. 

The  primary  recommendation  to  be  made,  based  upon  the 
results  of  this  study,  is  that  support  services  should  be 
provided  for  persons  who  have  lost  marriage  partners 
through  widowing,  divorce  or  separation,   since  significant 
decrements  in  life  satisfaction  were  found  in  conjunction 
with  these  circumstances  among  aged  women. 


It  is  suggested  that  future  research  in  this  area 
should  attempt  to  elaborate  the  role  definitions  of 
careerwoman    and  housewife,   since  the  forced-choice 
dichotomous  self-definition  employed  in  the  present 
study  was  probably  inadequate. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
Background 

In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Twenty-first  Century, 
persons  who  were  born  during  the  post  World  War  II  baby 
boom  (1945-1955)   will  be  aged,  which  in  our  society  is 
demarcated  as  65  years  or  older.     Demographers  speculate 
that  if  mortality  rates  continue  to  decrease  due  to 
expected  improvements  in  health  care  and  other  medical 
advances,  and  if  the  birth  rate  continues  toward  "zero 
population  growth"  such  that  each  couple  has  two  children 
as  "replacements,"  on  the  average,  then  in  the  future  we 
shall  have  a  great  bulk  of  older  persons  in  proportion 
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to  the  younger  and  middle  aged  populations   (Nam  and 
Gustavus,  1976) .     Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  old 
people  have  been  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
population.     The  population  of  older  women  has  grown 
faster  than  the  population  of  older  men   (HEW,   1971) . 

Futurologists  suggest  that  we  may  some  day  be  ruled 
by  a  "gerontocracy"  when  old  people  as  a  bloc  of  voters 
and  lobbyists  outweigh  the  political  power  of  the  middle 
aged  group  of  persons.     But  we  are  a  long  way  from  that 
state  of  affairs.     For  now,  conditions  are  quite  deplorable 
for  a  large  number  of  America's  aged.     We  live  in  an 
"ageist" (same  connotation  as  "sexist"  or  "racist")  social 
climate  which  relegates  old  people  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  social  scale.     Old  people  are  the  subject  of  jokes 
and  other  derogations.     Old  people  have  been  increasingly 
excluded  from  the  labor  force,  as  have  been  the  young, 
in  the  face  of  increasing  mechanization  and  growing 
unemployment.     Upon  retirement,     one's  income  may  decrease 
from  30  to  50  percent  (GPO,  1969) .     This  necessitates 
considerable  adjustment,  since  most  retirees  may  anticipate 
living  for  20  or  30  more  years    (Nam  and  Gustavus,  1976; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1976).     Retirement  incomes,  for  the 
most  part,  are  fixed,  while  inflation  spirals  upward 
(HEW,  1974).     Old  people  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  afford  adequate  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  (Butler, 
1978).     In  addition,  older  persons,  more  often  than  younger 
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persons,  are  beset  with  chronic  and  multiple  illnesses 
(Atchley,  1972)  which  may  devastate  already  meagre  savings 
and  assets.  Physical  infirmities  which  often  accompany 
old  age  decrease  the  amount  of  available  energy  with  which 
to  deal  with  life's  exigencies  (Burnside,  1976).  Finally, 
old  people,  more  than  other  age  groups,  are  bereft  through 
the  loss  of  loved  ones  and  friends  by  death  (Rudd,  1967) . 

Compared  to  other  age  groups,  circumstances  are 
relatively  bad  for  old  people.     Circumstances  are  somewhat 
worse,  however,   for  aged  women.     As  a  group,  old  women  fare 
worse  than  old  people  as  a  whole.     Old  women  are  devalued 
simply  because  they  are  old   (Institute  of  Gerontology, 
1974).     Gray  hair  which  presumably  enhances  the  appearance 
of  the  older  male,  reduces  the  authority  and  respect  accorded 
to  the  older  female   (Malloy,   1977).     Cultural  myths  and 
legends  sometimes  portray  the  old  woman  as  a  wicked  witch 
or  an  evil  stepmother,  or  a  noxious  crone  who  thwarts  che 
aims  of  the  youthful,  androcentric  society   (Institute  of 
Gerontology,  1974) .     It  is  no  wonder  that  many  older  women 
suffer  from  low  self-esteem.     They  absorb  the  negative 
values  ascribed  to  them  by  society   (Berry,  1974;  Lopata, 
1971;  deBeauvo'ir,  1972). 

Old  women  are  far  more  likely  than  old  men  to  suffer 
from  disabling  illness,     poverty,  and  loneliness,  all  of 
which  detract  from  the  likelihood  of  attaining  subjective 
well-being  in  the  later  years.     In  1970,  a  woman  could 
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expect  to  outlive  by  eight  years  a  male  of  her  own  birth 
cohort   (Woodruff  and  Birren,  1975) ;  however,  most  women 
marry  men  who  are  older  than  themselves,   thus  increasing 
the  onset  or  probability  or  occurrence  of  widowhood.  Since 
there  are  more  older  women  than  men,  the  male's  chances  for 
remarrying  are  high.     The  opportunities  for  remarriage  for 
the  older  woman,  by  comparison,  are  quite  low. 

Women  in  old  age  tend  to  contract  the  slow,  crippling 
diseases  such  as  arthritis,  osteoporosis,  and  diabetes. 
Men,  on  the  other  hand,   tend  to  die  of  the  "fast  killers" 
such  as  heart  attack  or  accident   (Atchley,  1972). 

Old  women  are  one  of  the  poorest  segments  of  society 
(Institute  of  Gerontology,  1974).     In  their  youth,  they 
were  encouraged  to  tend  hearth  and  home.     They  received  no 
wages   (worked  for  free)   and  therefore  in  old  age  were  en- 
titled to  no  social  security  or  disability  benefits  of  their 
own   (GPO,  1975) .     Until  recently,  divorced  women  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  portion  of  their  ex-husband's  benefits. 
Although  a  Congressional  hearing  has  been  held  on  social 
security  inequities  against  women,  the  inequities  still 
persist   (GPO,  1975) .     Now  a  divorced  woman  may  receive  a 
part  of  her  husband's  benefit,  but  only  if  she  has  remained 
married  to  him  for  at  least  2  0  years.     A  further  inequity 
is  that  if  a  wife  dies,   the  husband  may  continue  to  receive 
100  per  cent  of  his  deceased  wife's  benefit.     However,  if 
a  male  spouse  dies,  the  wife  may  receive  only  8  0  per  cent 
of  the  deceased  husband's  benefit. 
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Private  pension  plans  often  make  no  provision  for  the 
spouse  of  the  wage  earner.     Often,  when  a  husband  dies, 
benefits  cease.     In  many  cases,   it  is  because  the  husband 
failed  to  take  out  special  "survivor's  benefits  options" 
(Task  Force  on  Aging,  1973).     Many  plans  automatically 
exclude  the  widow  if  the  wage  earner  dies  before  reaching 
retirement  age . 

The  woman  who  has  earned  her  own  retirement  income  is 
often  not  necessarily  well  off.     If  she  raised  a  family,  her 
participation  in  the  work  force  was  probably  marginal  and 
sporadic.     This,  combined  with  her  unequal  wages,  precludes 
her  from  adequate  retirement  income.     In  the  United  States, 
a  woman  makes  approximately  60  cents  for  every  dollar  earned 
by  a  male   (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,   1971) . 

In  our  monied  economy,  health  and  well-being  are  to 
a  degree  contingent  upon  the  amount  of  wealth  possessed 
by  the  individual.     According  to  the  1970  Census,  there 
were  7.5  million  single  women  over  the  age  of  65.  This 
figure  includes  widows.     Over  half  of  these  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $1,888  per  year   (HEW,   1971),     that  is,   $36  per 
week,  or  $157  per  month.     Of  the  aged  black  females  living 
alone,   3  8  per  cent  were  living  in  poverty.     The  poverty  level 
was  defined  as  $1,900  per  year  for  a  single  individual. 

In  light  of  the  above  figures,  we  might  infer  that 
the  older  woman's  chances  for  attaining  subjective  well- 
being  are  rather  low.     She  has  less  wherewithal  to  purchase 
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food,  shelter,  and  medical  care,  much  less  the  "good  things" 
of  life  such  as  entertainment,  travel,  and  other  amenities. 
Since  she  has  spent  a  good  part  of  her  life  furthering  the 
welfare  of  others,  particularly  family  members,  how  may 
we  determine  what  are  her  "just  rewards"  in  society?  What 
can  the  young  woman  in  society  today,  the  next  generation 
of  the  old,  do  to  improve  her  chances  for  well-being  in  old 
age? 

Society  is  in  the  process  of  reconstructing  its 
conduct  toward  women.     The  "good"  woman  of  the  past  cared 
for  her  children,  husband,  and  home.     The  "good"  woman  of 
today  may,  as  well,  participate  in  the  economic  and  political 
processes.     What  many  women  now  want  is  "a  stake  in  the 
system,"  in  other  words,  money  and  power.     Women  are  indeed 
moving  upward  through  the  bureaucracies  and  other  echelons 
to  positions  of  esteem  and  power.     Today's  woman  is  better 
educated    and  more  politically  aware  than  previous  cohorts 
of  females.     Much  of  the  progress  of  woman  in  society  is 
evidenced  by  her  work  force  participation.     Her  higher 
wages  and  lengthier  terms  of  employment  will  be  reflected 
in  higher  retirement  incomes.     Does  this  increase  the 
likelihood  of  her  achieving  increments  of  subjective  well- 
being  in  old  age? 

Conservative  elements  in  society  contend  that  the 
woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  that  child  day  care  will  be 
the  ruin  of  family  life  as  we  know  it,  and  that  it  is 
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inappropriate  or  immoral  for  women  to  participate  in 
government  or  finances.     Supporters  of  the  women's  move- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  are  campaigning  for  "up  and  out 
of  bondage."     Some  contend  that  no  class  of  people  has  been 
so  oppressed  as  woman;  and  this     oppression  has  been 
stable  historically  and  geographically  (Atkinson,  1974) . 
Atkinson  writes,   "When  the  revolution  gets  here,  [she] 
wants  all  the  middle-aged  and  old  housewives  behind  her 
barricade,   for  these  women  have  no  place  to  go  but  revenge" 
(p.   34).     In  the  midst  of  all  the  upheaval,  there  must 
be  some  criterion  whereby  we  might  assess  what  is  ultimately 
"right"  or  "good"  in  society.     Subjective  well-being  may 
be  as  good  a  yardstick  as  any,   for  it  is  an  implicit  and 
explicit  goal  of  enlightened  society. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  role  of  woman  in  society  is  changing.     This  change 
is  basically  a  change  from  the  role  of  homemaker  to  that  of 
paid  emploi^ent   (GPO,  1974).     As  noted  above,  there  is  great 
debate  over  che  good  or  ill  inherent  in  this  change.  The 
purpose  of  this  research  was  to  determine  whether,  in  old 
age,  higher  levels  of  life  satisfaction  were  to  be  found  in 
association  with  either  housewives  or  careerwomen.  Analysis 
was  made  by  these  two  categories  of  occupation,   two  cate- 
gories of  race   (whites  and  nonwhites) ,  and  marital  status 
(those  with  marital  partners  and  those  who  had  lost 
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marriage  partners  through  widowing,  divorce,  or  separation) . 
Satistical  controls  were  employed  to  level  the  effects 
of  age,  socioeconomic  status   (SES) ,  and  health.  Life 
satisfaction  was  determined  by  scores  on  the.^Neugarten, 
Havighurst  and  Tobin  (1961)   Life  Satisfaction  Index-Scale 
A  (LSIA) . 

Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  investigated  by  this  study  are  listed 

below: 

H-j_:     There  will  be  no  signficant  difference  in  the 
Life  Satisfaction   (LSIA)   scores  of  careerwomen 
and  housewives . 

There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  the 
life  satisfaction  scores  of  whites  and  non- 
whites  . 

H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  the 
life  satisfaction  scores  of  those  who  are 
married  and  those  who  have  lost  marriage 
partners . 

H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  interaction  between 

the  life  satisfaction  scores  by  occupation  and  race. 

H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  interaction  between 
the  life  satisfaction  scores  by  occupation  and 
marital  status. 

Hg:     There  will  be  no  significant  three-way  inter- 
action for  life  satisfaction  scores  between 
the  levels  of  occupation,  race,  and  marital 
status . 

For  each  of  the  above  hypotheses,   statistical  controls 
were  employed  to  level  the  effects  of  age,  SES,  and  health - 

Limitations  of  the  Study 
Several  limitations  are  inherent  within  the  design  of 
this  study.     Since  the  sample  was  not  randomlv  drawn  from 
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an  infinite  population,   it  is  inappropriate  to  generalize 
with  great  accuracy  to  other  populations.     It  is  possible 
that  the  present  sample  differed  in  some  meaningful  way 
from  the  more  general  population  of  older  persons. 
Cautious  generalizations  may  be  made,  however,  to  similar 
groups  in  the  near  future.     A  further  limitation  is  that 
the  research  was  not  longitudinal.     Another  limitation  is 
with  the  concept  of  life  satisfaction,  which  is  difficult 
to  operationalize .     There  may  be  some  question  of  inequival- 
ence of  measurement  across  differing  ethnic,  cohort,  or 
class  lines.     Further  difficulty  lies  with  the  fact  that 
the  categories  of  health  and  occupation  were  self-report 
measures. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


A  large  and  cohesive  body  of  literature  has  evolved 
over  the  past  several  decades  concerned  with  the  subjective 
well-being  of  old  people.     Various  terms  have  been  employed 
to  define  the  concept:     adjustment,  morale,  successful  agin 
affective  well-being,  happiness,  quality  of  life,  and  life 
satisfaction.     Approximately  70  research  papers  have  been 
published  on  the  topic,  nearly  all  of  them  are  survey 
research.     Eight  instruments  have  been  created  which  pur- 
port to  measure  life  satisfaction.     All  of  these  instru- 
ments have  been  found  to  be  highly  intercorrelated. 
Lohmann   (1977)   administered  all  of  the  instruments  to 
259  older  persons  representing  nursing  home  populations, 
persons  with  limited  ambulatory  abilities,  and  "community" 
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elderly.     The  Pearson  Product  Moment  correlation  coefficients 
for  each  measure  were  significant  at  the  .001  level  when 
related  to  every  other  measure.     The  range  of  correlations 
was  from  0.240  to  0.773.     Lohmann  concludes  there  must  be 
one  "common  underlying  construct"    (p.   74)  which  might  be 
called  subjective  well-being,  or  life  satisfaction,  even 
though  the  concepts  are  not  uniformly  defined  or  operational- 
ized.     A  consistent  group  of  factors  has  been  found  to  occur 
in  association  with  the  various  measures  of  life  satis- 
faction.    These  are  health,   socioeconomic  status,  age,  sex, 
race,  employment,  and  degree  of  social  interaction. 

The  earliest  measures  looked  at  the  "adjustment"  of 
old  people   (Cavan,  Burgess,  Havighurst,  and  Goldhammer,  1949; 
Havighurst,   1957).     Adjustment  was  defined  in  relation  to 
participation  in  certain  life  spheres  such  as  work,  family, 
and  religion.     Neugarten,  Havighurst,  and  Tobin  (1961) 
criticized  these  studies  as  being  biased  toward  persons 
embodying  specific  and  idealized  packages  of  behavior. 
Life  satisfaction  was  defined  as  a  construct  external  to 
the  individual.     More  recently,  it  has  been  argued  that 
life  satisfaction  occurs  independently  of  the  life  sphere 
variables.     According  to  this  point  of  view,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  person  who  to  all  outward  appearances  is 
maladjusted,  may  in  fact  have  attained  a  very  high  level 
of  life  satisfaction.     Similarly,  a  person  who  embodies  all 
the  extraneous  cues  associated  with  life  satisfaction  may, 
in  fact,  have  a  low  level  of  subjective  v;ell-being.  According 
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to  this  point  of  view,  there  is  no  set  recipe  of 
circumstances  in  life  which  makes  for  happiness  or  un- 
happiness,  rather  life  satisfaction  is  a  highly  individually 
derived  state  of  affairs. 

A  niimber  of  studies  have  looked  at  life  satisfaction  as 
a  construct  composed  of  many  elements.     Among  these  are 
Neugarten's  Life  Satisfaction  Index,  Scale  A  (LSIA) 
(Neugarten,  Havighurst,  and  Tobin,  1961),  the  Philadelphia 
Geriatric  Morale  Scale   (Lawton,   1972) ,  and  the  Bradburn 
Affect  Balance  Scale   (Bradburn,   1969)  .     Instruments  which 
define  life  satisfaction  as  a  single  construct  are  the 
Kutner  Morale  Scale   (Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo,  and  Langner, 
1956) ,  the  life  satisfaction  scale  of  the  Cornell  Study  of 
Retirement   (Thompson,  Strieb,  and  Kosa,  1960) ,  Havighurst 
and  Albrecht's   (1953)   Scale  of  Happiness,  and  the  single 
question  measures  by  Kivett   (1976)   and  Spreitzer  and  Snyder 
(1974) .     There  is  variation  among  the  measures  as  to  span 
of  time  assessed  by  the  subject,  both  with  regard  to  length 
of  time  and  past,  present  or  future  orientations. 

A  consistent  set  of  correlates    hat  been  shown  to  recur 
in  conjunction  with  life  satisfaction.     Two  writers  have 
tabulated  the  results  of  life  satisfaction  on  this  basis. 
Adams   (1971)   found  three  main  categories:  biological, 
such  as  health,  advancement  of  age,  and  physical  disability; 
psychological,   such  as  perceived  health,  perceived  age, 
relative  deprivation,  and  belief  of  the  after  life;  and 
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sociological  correlates,  such  as  voluntary  retirement, 
living  arrangements,  and  level  of  social  interaction. 
Adams  lists  53  correlates  of  life  satisfaction  within  the 
three  main  categories,  and  indicates  whether  the  particular 
correlate  is  associated  with  decrements  or  increments  of 
life  satisfaction.     For  example,  good  health,  favorable 
preretirement  attitude,  living  independently,  retaining 
past  patterns  of  living,  and  income  maintenance  are  among 
those  listed  as  associated  with  increments  of  life  satis- 
faction.    Associated  with  decrements  are  perception  of 
life  space  as  contracting,  reluctance  to  retire,  inability 
to  make  new  friends,  and  poor  health. 

Larson   (1978)   also  categorizes  studies  on  the  basis 
of  correlates  of  life  satisfaction.     He  also  provides  a 
table  of  reliability  and  validity  coefficients  for  a  number 
of  measures  of  life  satisfaction.     He  also  lists  definitions 
of  life  satisfaction  for  each  of  the  measures.  Larson's 
analysis  and  tabulation  is  based  upon  the  broad  categories 
of  correlates  most  often  associated  with  life  satisfaction, 
which  is  the  format  adopted  for  this  study. 

Correlates  of  Life  Satisfaction 
The  correlates  of  life  satisfaction  which  are  most 
relevant  to  the  present  study  are  health,  SES,  age,  sex, 
race,  employment,  and  marital  status. 
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Health 

Health  is  more  strongly  related  to  life  satisfaction 
than  any  of  the  other  well-being  measures.     Larson  (1978) 
cites  14  studies  which  found  a  significant  positive  rela- 
tionship between  good  health  and  increments  of  life  satis- 
faction.    Where  self-assessments  of  health  are  employed 
(Edwards  and  Klemmack;   1973;  Maddox,   1964;  Palmore  and 
Luikart,   1972;  Spreitzer  and  Snyder,  1974),  a  higher  corre- 
lation was  obtained  than  with  those  using  a  doctor's  rating 
of  state  of  health   (Maddox  and  Eisdorfer,   19  62;  Pihlblad 
and  McNamera,   1965).     Although  a  physician's  rating  may  be 
the  most  accurate,  it  may  not  reflect  the  degree  of  per- 
ceived suffering  or  disability  on  the  part  of  the  subject, 
which  the  illness  may  engender.     Also,   it  has  been  found 
that  studies  which  inquire  as  to  current  health  conditions 
("How  many  days  did  you  spend  in  bed  last  month?")  obtained 
a  higher  degree  of  association  than  did  measures  assessing 
a  lengthier  span  of  time. 

State  of  health  is  known  to  have  a  confounding  relation- 
ship with  SES   (Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo,  and  Langner,  1956)  and 
with  employment   (Marden  and  Burnight,  1969) ,  and  all  of 
these  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  life  satisfaction. 
In  the  studies  where  these  factors  were  controlled  or  con- 
sidered simultaneously,  the  association  of  health  and  well- 
being  remained  strong   (Edwards  and  Klemmack,  1974;  Knowles, 
1974;  Spreitzer  and  Snyder,   1974).     No  longitudinal  studies 
have  been  conducted  which  would  clarify  the  causality 
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beween  the  two  variables.     It  is  thought  that  physical 
discomfort  and  limitation  will  result  in  lower  life  satis- 
faction.    Two  studies  show  that  poor  health  has  a  greater 
impact  upon  the  life  satisfaction  of  poor  people  than  among 
those  who  are  relatively  well  off   (Bultena,  1969;  Kutner, 
Fanshel,  Togo,  and  Langner   (1956) . 

Socioeconomic  Status 

A  number  of  studies  confirm  the  association  of  SES  with 
life  satisfaction,  with  manifestations  most  pronounced  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale   (Bultena,   1969;  Cutler, 
1973;  Edwards  and  Klemmack,   1973;   Kivett,   1976;  Neugarten, 
Havighurst,  and  Tobin,   1961.     This  association  is  maintained 
when  the  relationship  is  evaluated  simultaneously  with  con- 
trolled variables  such  as  health,   employment,     and  marital 
status   (Cutler,   1973,  Edwards  and  Klemmack,  1973). 

Measures  of  life  satisfaction  which  have  an  immediate 
time  reference   ("How  do  you  feel  right  now?")   show  the  low- 
est degree  of  association  between  life  satisfaction  and  SES 
(Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo,  and  Langner,  1956;  Palmore  and 
Luikart,   1972)   as  compared  with  measures  which  assess  long 
term  levels  of  satisfaction   (Edwards  and  Klemmack,   1973)  . 
This  implies  that  while  SES  is  most  certainly  related  to 
immediate  morale,   it  is  more  closely  associated  with  the 
long  term  circiimstances  in  the  person's  life. 

The  subparameters  of  SES,   such  as  income,  occupational 
status,  and  education,  also  show  a  relationship  to  life 
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satisfaction.     Of  these,   income  is  the  most  consistently 
related,  and  is  maintained  with  controls  for  other  variables 
(Cutler,   1973;  Edwards  and  Klemmack,  1973).     Palmore  and 
Luikart   (1972)   found  that  the  relationship  of  life  satis- 
faction to  income  is  stronger  at  the  lower  levels  of  income, 
as  with  SES. 

Age 

In  the  studies  in  which  age  has  been  found  to  be 
related  to  life  satisfaction,  there  is  a  negative  correla- 
tion between  greater  age  and  higher  levels  of  life  satis- 
faction.    The  effect  is  not  so  much  that  of  age,  however, 
as  it  is  the  factors  usually  related  to  very  advanced  age, 
such  as  death  of  a  spouse,  decreased  financial  resources, 
health,  and  lower  levels  of  social  activity   (Edwards  and 
Klemmack,  1973;  Kivett,  1975) ,  for  when  statistical  controls 
are  employed  to  level  the  effects  associated  with  age,  the 
relationship  becomes  much  less  pronounced. 

Sex 

No  writers  have  found  significant  differences  in  the 
life  satisfaction  of  aged  women  and  aged  men  (Kutner, 
Fanshel,   Togo,  and  Langner,   1956;   Lawton,   1972;  Neugarten, 
Havighurst,  and  Tobin,   1961).     Small,  insignificant,  or 
contradictory  findings  have  been  produced  when  such 
analyses  have  been  made.     The  lack  of  findings  in  this 
area  may  be  due  to  the  failure  to  distinguish  the  differences 
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^  among  subgroups  of  aged  women  and  aged  men,  such  as 

those  widowed  or  employed.     It  is  possible  that  intervening 
variables  obscured  effects  of  sex.     The  present  study  is 
an  effort  to  clarify  the  relation  of  subgroups  within  the 
female  population  to  life  satisfaction. 

Race 

Clemente  and  Sauer   (1974)   and  Lawton   (1972)   found  no 
differences  in  the  life  satisfaction  of  aged  persons  on  the 
basis  of  race.     Both  of  these  studies  controlled  for  income 
and  other  variables  which  often  differentiate  between  whites 
and  nonwhites. 

Employment 

Employment  has  been  found  to  have  a  slight  positive 
relationship  to  life  satisfaction   (Edwards  and  Klemraac'k, 
1973;  Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo,  and  Langner,   1956;  Thom.pson, 
Streib,  and  Kosa,   1960;  Jaslow,  1976).     When  statistical 
controls  are  employed  to  adjust  for  the  effects  of  health, 
physical  disability,  age,  and  income,  the  relationship 
reduces . 

Shanas   (1970)   investigated     the  myth  that  retirement  has 
a  negative  effect  upon  state  of  health.     It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  health  deteriorates  when  one  retires,  due  to 
inactivity,  boredom,  or  loss  of  esteem.     Shanas'  study, 
however,  showed  that  for  the  most  part,  health  improves  upon 
retirement.     In  the  instances  where  ill  health  manifested. 
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poor  health  had  been  a  factor  in  retirement,  not  the  reverse. 

In  one  longitudinal  study,  it  was  found  that  satisfac- 
tion with  work  predicted  life  satisfaction  during  the  years 
of  retirement   (Maddox,  1970) .     Satisfaction  with  work  was 
defined  as  individual  achievement  in  the  person's  occupation, 
longlasting  friendships  and  social  contacts,  and  personal 
resources,  such  as  personality  factors  and  acquired  skills. 

Thompson   (1973)   studied  the  impact  of  retirement  on  a 
large  sample  of  retired  males.     A  low  positive  relationship 
was  found  between  retirement  and  life  satisfaction j  however, 
when  controls  were  applied  to  the  effects  of  health,  income, 
and  age,  the  relationship  became  less  pronounced.  Thompson 
found  decreased  life  satisfaction  where  subjects  had  retired 
involuntarily,  and  among  persons  who  felt  bored  or  useless. 
An  opposite  relationship  was  found  between  retirement  and 
life  satisfaction  in  a  sample  of  auto  workers   (Pollman,  1971). 
Although  these  subjects  suffered  a  great  loss  of  income  upon 
retirement,  life  satisfaction  increased.     The  researcher 
speculates  that  this  was  because  the  work  had  been  so 
tedious  and  unrewarding.     Pollman  logically  concluded  that 
the  relationship  between  retirement  and  life  satisfaction 
may  hold  only  for  particular  enclaves  within  the  work  force. 

Marital  Status 

A  number  of  studies  indicate  that  married  persons  have 
a  higher  level  of  life  satisfaction  than  persons  who  are  not 
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married   (Edwards  and  Klemmack,  197  3;  Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo, 
and  Langner,  1956;  Palmore  and  Luikart,   1972).     In  the  few 
studies  in  which  differentiation  has  been  made  as  to  status 
of  the  unmarried  persons,   it  has  been  found  that  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  have  never  married  is  as  high  as  those 
who  are  married.     Lowest  levels  of  life  satisfaction  were 
found  among  persons  who  were  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced. 

Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo,  and  Langner   (1956)   found  that 
widowhood  was  strongly  related  to  decrements  of  life  satis- 
faction among  persons  of  lower  SES,  while  Morgan   (197  6) 
found  no  such  difference  among  her  subjects  of  older  women 
from  various  SES  groupings.     In  her  sample,  widowhood  was 
strongly  related  to  life  satisfaction  among  widows  in  poor 
health.     Morgan  also  found  that  recency  of  widowhood  was  a 
factor  in  life  satisfaction,  especially  for  younger  widows. 
Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo,  and  Langner   (1956)   also  found  recency 
of  widowhood  to  relate  to  life  satisfaction,  particularly  if 
the  widowing  occurred  within  five  years  of  the  survey. 

Summary 

Larson   (1978)  has  estimated  the  amount  of  variance 
attributable  to  each  of  the  life  satisfaction  correlates. 
Health  by  far  accounts  for  the  largest  amount,   from  4  to 
16  percent;  SES  from  1  to  9  percent;  age,  sex,  race,  and 
employment  from  0  to  1  percent;  marital  status,  from  1  to 
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4  percent.     These  figures  are  estimates  and  Larson  cautions 
against  over-interpretation.     The  estimates  are  derived  by 
averaging  variance  figures  for  each  correlate  from  data 
presented  in  many  studies.     Therefore,  the  figures  are 
merely  statistical  aggregates  with  large  room  for  error, 
and  from  which  no  directionality  can  be  inferred. 

No  doubt  complex  interactions  exist  among  the  variables. 
Interactions  and  associations  appear  to  be  most  pronounced 
among  persons  of  lower  SES ,  especially  health,  income, 
marital  status.     This  may  be  because  persons  of  lower  SES 
are  more  vunerable  to  life's  exigencies.     There  is  the  lack 
of  the  cushioning  effect  to  be  had  by  persons  with  greater 
resources,  financial  or  otherwise.     More  research  is  needed 
in  this  area  to  unravel  the  complex  interaction  of  the  life 
satisfaction  correlates.     Longitudinal  studies  are  needed 
for  assessing  change  factors  over  time  and  for  uncovering 
causal  relationships. 

More  research  is  also  needed  in  the  area  of  subgroups 
of  populations.     So  far,  research  has  been  scanty  on  the 
special  attributes  of  the  life  satisfaction  of  aged  women. 
This  is  surprising  since  most  aged  persons  are  women. 
Women  live  longer  than  men,  and  the  resources  of  aged  women 
are  fewer  than  those  of  aged  persons  as  a  group.     The  depri- 
vations of  aged  women,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  I,  provide  a 
clear  focus  for  the  research  needs  in  the  area  of  aging 
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women.     Nearly  all  of  the  studies  of  retirement  and  employ- 
ment utilize  male  subjects  at  some  point  in  the  transition 
from  worker  to  retiree  status.     This  research  has  found  no 
study  which  has  looked  at  the  differences  between  a  working 
group  and  a  nonworking  group,  such  as  the  occupations  of 
homemakers  and  careerwomen.     This  may  be  because  little 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  life  satisfaction 
attributes  of  women  as  a  singular  group.     This  study  is  an 
effort  to  meet  this  need. 


CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Analysis  of  covariance  was  employed  in  a  2  x  2  x  2 
factoral  design  in  which  life  satisfaction,  as  measured  by 
the  Life  Satisfaction  Index-Scale  A,  was  the  dependent  var 
iable.  The  independent  variables  were  occupation  (career- 
woman  and  housewife) ,  race  (white  and  nonwhite)  and 
marital  status  (married  subjects  and  subjects  who  had  lost 
marriage  partners  through  widowing,  divorce  or  separation) 
The  covariants  were  age,  SES,  and  health. 

Hypotheses 

E^:     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  life 
satisfaction  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  LSIA 
for  careerwomen  and  housewives. 

H2:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  life 
satisfaction  for  whites  and  nonwhites. 

H^ :  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  life 
satisfaction  for  those  subjects  who  are  married 
and  those  who  have  lost  marriage  partners. 
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H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  interaction  between 
occupation  and  race. 

H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  interaction  between 
occupation  and  marital  status. 

Hg:     There  will  be  no  significant  three-way  interaction 
between  the  levels  of  occupation,  race,  and 
marital  status. 

For  each  of  the  above  hypotheses,  statistical  controls 
were  employed  to  level  for  the  effects  of  age,  SES  and 
health. 

Sample 

Subjects  were  the  female  residents  of  three  urban 
communities  near  Boston.     Included  in  the  survey  were  the 
communities  of  Brookline,  Quincy,  and  Somerville.  These 
communities  were  selected  because  of  their  relatively  high 
concentrations  of  elderly  populations.     All  of  the  subjects 
were  63  years  of  age  or  older.     Most  of  them  lived  inde- 
pendently in  their  own  homes  or  apartments.     Most  of  the 
subjects  were  white  females  who  lived  alone.     The  sample 
was  biased  in  that  it  represented  urban .  and  predominantly 
middle-class  subjects.     There  was  also  bias  as  to  health, 
as  subjects  were  restricted  to  those  well  enough  to  come 
to  the  door. 

Instrumentation 
Neugarten's  Life  Satisfaction  Index-Scale  A   (LSIA)  and 
a  Biographical  Information  Questionnaire  were  the  tv;o 
instruments  administered  in  this  study   (see  Appendix) .  The 
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LSIA  was  developed  in  1961.     The  instrument  is  a  20  item 
checklist  composed  of  statements  about  life  which  range  from 
general  to  specific.     The  subject  responds  by  marking  in  the 
columns  labeled  "Agree,"   "Disagree,"  or  "?."     The  instrument 
is  scored  by  adding  the  number  of  items  which  are  positive 
statements,  and  subtracting  the  number  of  items  which  are 
negative  statements.     Scores  range  from  a  possible  low  of 
0  to  a  possible  high  of  20  with  higher  scores  indicating 
greater  levels  of  life  satisfaction. 

Instrument  Development 

The  LSIA  was  developed  by  Neugarten  and  her  associates 
over  a  three  year  period.     Initially,  interviews  were  taken 
from  a  large  cross- section  of  urban  aged.     The  interviews 
were  semi-structured  and  many  of  the  questions  were  open- 
ended.     Interview  sessions  were  transcribed  and  the  results 
were  carefully  read  for  most  frequently  occurring  thoughts 
and  statements  about  life.     A  list  of  70  such  statements 
was  thus  derived.     These  were  formed  into  a  checklist  which 
was  administered  to  another  population  of  the  elderly. 
These  subjects  were  interviewed  by  psychologists  and  social 
workers  who  gave  independent  ratings  to  each  of  the  subjects 
as  to  positive  or  negative  affective  state  and  mental  health. 
The  psychologists  ratings  and  scores  on  the  LSIA  were 
compared  and  subjects  were  retained  who  received  consistent 
ratings.     Item  analysis  was  used  to  reduce  the  checklist. 
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The  responses  of  the  subjects  with  known  affective  states 
were  used,  and  items  were  retained  which  were  consistently 
marked  by  one  group  or  the  other.     The  final  checklist  of 
20  items  was  administered  to  another  sample  for  whom 
psychologists'  ratings  of  affective  state  were  available. 
The  correlation  of  these  ratings,  or  validity,  was  0.55. 
The  instrument  was  also  validated  by  Wylie   (1970) ,  who  found 
an  0.57  correlation  between  results  on  the  LSIA  and  inter- 
viewer's ratings.     Wylie  also  measured  the  test  reli- 
ability of  the  LSIA  with  the  Kuder-Richardson  Formula 
20  "coefficient  alpha,"  which  computes  on  the  average  of 
all  conceivable  split  halves.     Test  reliability  was  0.79. 
The  LSIA  was  chosen  for  use  in  this  study  because  it  is 
quantifiable,  is  easy  to  administer  and  score,  and  because 
of  the  high  validity  and  reliability. 

The  Biographical  Information  Questionnaire  inquires  as 
to  subject's  age,  race,  and  marital  status.     In  addition, 
five  self -rating  categories  of  health  are  provided,  rang- 
ing from  Very  Good   (1)   to  Very  Poor   (5) .     A  self -rating 
is  also  provided  for  the  occupation  categories  of  home- 
maker  and  careerwoman.     The  subject  was  instructed  to 
indicate  the  answer  which  best  fits,  and  that  if  provided 
answers  do  not  fit,  to  choose  the  one  which  does  most  nearly. 
In  order  to  assure  anonymity  of  the  subjects,  no  blanks 
were  provided  for  name,  address,  or  other  identifying 
characteristics . 
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Hollingshead ' s  Two  Factor  Index  of  Social  Position 
(1957)  was  used  for  determination  of  the  SES  level  of  the 
subjects.     The  Two  Factor  Index  is  a  weighted  scale  which 
was  developed  by  Hollingshead  to  meet  the  need  for  an 
objective,  easily  applicable  procedure  to  estimate  the 
position  occupied  by  individuals  in  the  status  structure 
of  our  society.     It  is  premised  upon  three  assumptions: 
1)   the  existence  of  a  status  structure  in  society;   2)  there 
are  a  few  commonly  accepted  symbolic  characteristics  which 
represent  the  positions  within  the  structure;  and  3)  these 
characteristics  may  be  scaled  and  combined  by  the  use  of 
statistical  procedures  so  that  a  researcher  can  quickly  and 
reliably  stratify  the  subjects  participating  in  a  study. 
The  two  factors  are  occupation  and  education.  Occupation 
is  presumed  to  reflect  the  skill  and  power  of  the  person, 
while  education  reflects  knowledge  and  cultural  tastes. 
According  to  Hollingshead,  the  proper  combination  of 
these  factors  through  statistical  techniques  enables  a 
researcher  to  determine  within  limits  the  social  position 
of  the  individual.     The  weighted  scale  of  occupations 
lists  details  and  samples  of  occupations  under  each  of  seven 
cacegories,  ranging  from  higher  executives,  proprietors  of 
large  concerns,  and  major  professionals,  to  unskilled 
laborers.     The  seven  categories  of  education  range  from 
graduate  training  to  less  than  seven  years  of  school. 
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The  two  factors  are  integrated  by  assigning  a  weight 
of  7  to  occupation  and  a  weight  of  4  to  education.  Accord- 
ing to  Hollingshead ' s  formula,  these  are  multipled  together 
giving  a  total  raw  score  which  may  range  from  11  to  77. 

Data  Collection 
Six  female  interviewers  were  paid  to  administer  the 
questionnaires  on  a  door-to-door  basis  in  three  urban 
communities  in  the  Boston  area  over  a  two  week  period. 
The  interviewers  were  undergraduate  students  from  local 
colleges,  and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  familiarity 
with  the  neighborhoods  to  be  canvassed,  pleasant  mannerisms 
and  appearance,  and  self -reported  grade  point  average. 
Applicants  responded  to  notices  placed  on  bulletin  boards. 
A  pair  of  interviewers  was  assigned  to  each  community.  Each 
pair  was  given  200  blank  questionnaires.     The  unused  question- 
naires were  returned  to  the  researcher  at  the  end  of  the 
data  collection.     Because  of  the  difficulty  of  uniform 
scheduling,   it  was  left  up  to  the  interviewers  as  to  what 
hours  would  be  spent  in  data  collection.  Interviewers 
were  allowed  to  work  in  pairs,  or  singly,  as  they  chose. 
Four  devices  were  employed  to  secure  as  large  a  sample  size 
as  possible.     Neighborhoods  were  chosen  which  have  a 
relatively  high  concentration  of  elderly  persons.  Inter- 
viewers were  chosen  who  were  familiar  with  the  neighbor- 
hoods.    In  addition,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  interview, 
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participants  were  asked  to  identify  other  possible  subjects 
in  the  neighborhood.     Also,  the  interviewers  were  provided 
with  copies  of  a  subscriber's  list  for  a  proposed  old-age 
newsletter.     The  list  was  not  of  great  avail  in  locating 
subjects,  however,  as  it  was  somewhat  out-dated,  covered 
a  much  broader  area  than  the  three  communities  canvassed, 
and  contained  the  names  of  a  great  many  males,  who  would, 
of  course,  have  been  unsuitable  for  this  sample. 

Each  interview  required  approximately  seven  minutes. 
Interviewers  were  instructed  to  read  aloud  where  necessary. 
Persons  administering  the  questionnaires  were  not  familiar 
with  the  expected  results  of  the  study,  and  were  therefore 
unable  to  coach  participants  as  to  "right"  or  "wrong"  answers. 
The  interviewers  were  asked  to  look  over  each  questionnaire 
as  it  was  returned  to  make  sure  that  all  items  were  com- 
pleted.    Participants  were  to  be  encouraged  to  fill 
in  any  blank  answer  spaces  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
In  spite  of  this  instruction,  however,   24  of  the  question- 
naires were  returned  unusable  because  necessary  biograph- 
ical information  had  been  omitted.     This  left  a  total  of 
176  questionnaires  for  use  as  data.     The  remainder  of  the 
600  questionnaires  which  had  been  distributed  were  returned 
to  the  researcher. 

Limitations  of  the  Research  Design 
As  have  been  nearly  all  other  studies  of  life  satis- 
faction among  the  elderly,  this  project  employed  a  survey 
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design.     To  date,  experimental  or  quasi-experimental 
studies  have  not  been  conducted  in  the  area  of  life  satis- 
faction.    This  may  be  because  the  factors  associated  with 
life  satisfaction  are  for  the  most  part  not  readily  manip- 
ulable  or  controllable  by  the  researcher  because  they  are 
long-term  life  sphere  conditions.     Longitudinal  studies 
are  rare  because  of  the  high  time-cost  factors  and  due  to 
the  high  rate  of  attrition  of  elderly  subjects. 

The  inherent  nature  of  survey  design  makes  for  diffi- 
culties in  interpreting  data.     There  are  questions  which 
may  logically  be  raised  in  connection  with  validity  and 
reliability.     To  begin  with,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
given  instrument  will  measure  the  same  characteristic  among 
different  populations  or  subpopulations .     Even  though  over- 
all scores  for  groups  may  be  quite  similar,  members  of 
different  groups  may  respond  quite  differently  to  clusters 
of  items  within  the  instrument.     This  was  demonstrated  by 
Lieberman   (1970)  who  found  that  scores  on  the  LSIA  were 
quite  similar  for  populations  of  aged  subjects  and  teenaged 
subjects.     More  careful  analysis,  however,  revealed  that  the 
young  subjects  and  old  subjects  responded  to  different  sets 
of  items,  revealing  what  might  be  interpreted  as  a  very 
qualitative  difference  in  life  satisfaction  between  the  two 
groups.     From  the  results  of  this  study,  we  might  infer  that 
there  may  be  similar  inequivalences  between  groups  based  on 
race,  health,  or  occupation. 
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It  is  a  limitation  of  survey  research  that  individual 
responses  may  be  colored  by  transient  factors  such  as  the 
weather  or  mood  or  perceptions  of  the  interviewer.  Incor- 
rect responses  are  sometimes  given  because  of  threat  to  ego, 
or  because  the  subject  fails  to  perceive  or  remember  infor- 
mation correctly.     For  the  most  part,  however,  these  errors 
cancel  each  other  out  over  long  periods  of  time  and  over 
large  numbers  of  subjects. 

Aged  subjects  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  groups  to 
access.     Often  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative sample.     The  time-cost  factors  in  obtaining  a 
large  enough  group  from  which  to  randomly  select  and  assign 
is  often  prohibitive.     Elderly  subjects  are  most  often  taken 
as  found,  wherever  aggregates  exist,  such  as  nursing  homes, 
old  age  centers,  or  congregate  housing  or  food  facilities. 
Since  elderly  subjects  are  most  often  not  randomly  drawn 
from  an  infinite  universe  of  the  elderly,  one  may  not 
generalize  results  v;ith  extreme  accuracy. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  however,  surveys  function 
as  a  mechanism  or  function  through  which  people  can  become 
acquainted  with  an  extended  social  environment  and  a  broader 
range  of  knowledge.     Topics  can  be  brought  into  the  aware- 
ness of  people  who  would  have  never  been  aware  of  them. 
Thus,   survey  research  may  expand  the  cognitive  experience  of 
the  respondent.     Survey  research  is  advantageous  because  a 
great  deal  of  information  can  be  obtained  from  a  large 
population,  and  it  is  fairly  economical. 
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Plan  for  the  Analysis  of  the  Data 
Information  from  the  questionnaires  was  transferred  to 
data  code  sheets,  then  punched  onto  IBM  cards.     There  was 
one  card  per  subject.     Analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA) 
(SAS  Institute,  Inc.,  1979)   and  analysis  of  variance  were 
the  procedures  selected  to  analyze  the  data.     Both  analyses 
were  performed  in  order  to  compare  results  with  and  without 
taking  into  account  the  effects  of  the  covariates,  age, 
health,  and  SES. 

Use  of  analysis  of  covariance  is  predicated  upon  four 
assumptions:      (1)   the  observations  were  made  independently 
of  one  another;    (2)   for  each  level  of  the  covariate,  scores 
on  the  dependent  variable  are  normally  distributed;    (3)  for 
each  level  of  the  covariate,  the  scores  on  the  outcome  are 
equally  variable;  and,    (4)   the  regression  slopes  within  each 
cell  of  the  design  of  the  dependent  variable  on  the  covariate 
are  equal. 

ANCOVA  is  a  technique  which  involves  a  combination  of 
regression  and  analysis  of  variance  concepts.     Criterion  for 
statistical  level  was  set  at  a  probability  of  0.05  for  a 
Type  I  error. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

Data  analysis  was  performed  on  information  obtained  from 
176  subjects.     The  subject  sample  was  broken  down  by  var- 
iables to  determine  general  group  characteristics.  Life 
satisfaction,  the  dependent  variable,  was  measured  by 
scores  on  the  LSIA.     The  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  3  to 
a  high  of  20.     The  mean  LSIA  score  for  the  total  group  was 
11. 91. 

The  three  categorical  variables  were  used  as  the  main 
effects.     These  were  occupation   (careerwoman  or  housewife) , 
race   (white  or    ncnwhite) ,  and  marital  status   (those  who 
were  married  and  those  who  had  lost  marriage  partners  through 
widowing,  divorce  or  separation).     In  addition,  data  con- 
cerning subject'  age,  health,  and  socio-economic  status 
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were  obtained.     These  data  were  then  used  as  covariates 
to  adjust  for  group  differences  among  the  subjects. 

For  the  categories  of  occupation,   67  subjects  (38.07 
per  cent)  listed  themselves  as  careerwomen  and  109  (61.93 
per  cent)   listed  themselves  as  housewives.     For  the  two 
categories  of  race,  122   (.6  9.32  per  cent)  were  white  and  54 
(30.68  per  cent)   were    nonwhite.     Seventy-one  subjects 
(40.34  per  cent)  were  married,  and  90   (51.14  per  cent)  had 
lost  marriage  partners  by  widowing,  separation  or  divorce. 

The  subjects  ranged  in  age  from  63  to  99  years.  The 
mean  age  for  the  total  group  was  77.06  years.     The  SES 
ranged  from  11  to  77,  with  a  mean  rating  of  38.99  which 
was  lower  middle  class.     The  average  group  rating  for  health 
on  the  five-point  scale  was  2.35  which  falls  between  the 
categories  of  Good  and  Average.     The  correlation  between 
each  of  the  covariates  was  determined.     These  were:  age 
and  health,  -0.15;   age  and  SES,   0.06;  and,  health  and  SES, 
0.  07. 

Table  1  shows  the  sample  size,  and  mean  age,  health, 
and  SES  ratings  for  each  cell  of  the  design.     The  sample 
sizes  ranged  from  a  low  of  4  for    nonwhite  careerwomen, 
with  or  without  marriage  partners,  to  a  high  of  4  5  for 
white  housewives  who  had  lost  marriage  partners.     The  cell 
means  may  be  compared  relative  to  age,  health,  and  SES 
ratings  of  the  groups. 
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Table  1.     Sample  Size,  and  Mean  Age,  Health,  and  SE3 
for  the  2x2x2  analysis  of  variance 


N 

Age 

Health 
SES 


Careerwomen 


Housewives 


Widowed, 
Divorced,  or 


Married 

Separated 

23 

21 

Whites 

70.78 
4.25 

78.24 
4 . 05 

22.  96 

37.  00 

4 

4 

Nonwhites 

70.25 
4.75 

79.75 
4.25 

54.25 

44.75 

26 

26 

Whites 

75.04 

82.29 

3.65 

8.13 

36.85 

33.96 

18 

20 

Nonwhites 

72.  89 

81.  90 

3.44 

3.35 

38.28 

53.25 
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A  multivariate  analysis  of  variance   (MANOVA)  was  applied 
to  determine  whether  there  was  a  significant  difference  among 
the  vector  of  means  on  the  covariates.     For  the  three-way 
interaction,  the  F-approximation  obtained  by  use  of  Roy's 
maximum  root  procedure   (Finn,  1974)  was  2.8  0  with  3  and  151 
degrees  of  freedom,  with  pr>    0.04.     Since  this  result  was 
significant  at  the  0.05  level,  a  univariate  test  was  applied 
to  each  of  the  covariates  separately. 

The  univariate  analysis  showed  that  differences  among  the 
cells  were  not  significant  for  health  or  age,  but  were  for 
SES.     For  SES,  the  computed  F-value  was  8.3  3  with  1  and  153 
degrees  of  freedom,  with  pr>    0.01.     Figure  1  shows  the  SES 
means  for  whites  and  non-whites  plotted  by  occupation  and 
marital  status.     The  higher  the  numerical  rating,   the  lower 
the  SES,  according  to  the  Hollingshead  scale.     Figure  1 
illustrates  that  for  whites  who  were  married,  careerwomen 
had  a  higher  SES  than  did  housewives.     For  those  who  were 
not  married,  however,  housewives  were  somewhat  higher  in 
SES  than  were  careerwomen.     For    nonwhites,  housewives  who 
were  married  had  a  higher  SES  rating  than  did  careerwomen. 
For  those  who  were  not  married,  careerwomen  were  slightly 
better  off  than  were  housewives.     This  may  be  because  of  the 
low  n  for    nonwhite  careerwomen. 

A  test  was  also  made  for  the  homogeneity  of  the 
regression  slopes  for  each  of  the  covariates.     Slopes  for 
each  of  the  covariates  was  found  to  be  homogeneous  at  an 
0.05  level  criterion. 
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Figure.     SES  Means  for  Whites  and  Nonwhites  by  Occupation 
and  Marital  Status 
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Table  2  shows  the  unweighted  cell  and  marginal  means 
for  the  LSIA  scores.     The  top  figure  is  the  raw  mean  which 
has  not  been  adjusted  for  the  covariates,  age,  health,  and 
SES,  and  the  lower  figure  is  the  mean  obtained  by  statistic- 
ally leveling  for  differences  on  the  covariates.     Within  the 
cells,  the  highest  unadjusted  and  adjusted  mean  was  for 
white  married  careerwomen.     Lowest  scores  were  for  nonwhite 
housewives  who  were  without  marriage  partners.     The  marginal 
means  at  the  bottom  show  that  married  persons  had  adjusted 
and  unadjusted  means  higher  than  did  persons  without  marriage 
partners.     The  marginal  means  to  the  right  of  the  diagram 
show  that  careeirwomen  had  higher  adjusted  and  unadjusted 
means  than  did  housewives,  and  whites  had  higher  LSIA  means 
than  did  nonwhites. 

Two-  statistical  analyses  were  made  of  the  data.     For  the 
test  of  the  hypotheses,  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  in  a 
2x2x2  factorial  design  with  life  satisfaction  as  the 
dependent  variable,  with  occupation,  race,  and  marital  status 
as  the  independent  variables,  and  with  age,  health,  and  SES 
as  the  covariates.     A  second  analysis,  analysis  of  variance, 
was  applied  to  the  data  to  determine  what  would  be  the 
apparent  results  if  the  covariates  were  not  taken  into 
account.     This  test  was  done  as  a  curiosity,  to  determine 
whether  failure  to  note  the  effects  of  age,  health,  and 
SES  upon  life  satisfaction  would  veil  the  outcome. 
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Table  2.     Unadjusted  and  adjusted  LSIA  unweighted  means  for 
cells  and  margins. 


Unadjusted  LSIA  Mean 
Adjusted  LSIA  Mean 


Married 


Widowed , 
Divorced,  or 


Careerwomen 


Housewives 


Whites 

16.09 
14.40 

12.95 
12.50 

Nonwhites 

10.50 
11.88 

10.50 
10.  60 

Whites 

12.27 
12.42 

10.  76 
10.  55 

Nonwhites 

12.17 
12.84 

8.50 
10.  28 

12.51 
12.35 


13.02 
12.47 


10.  92 
11.52 


10.42 
11.40 


12.76  10.63 
12.89  10.98 
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Test  of  the  null  hypotheses  was  made  with  use  of 
analysis  of  covariance.     For  each  of  the  hypotheses,  sta- 
tistical controls  were  employed  to  level  for  differences  on 
age,  health,  and  SES.     It  should  be  noted  that  each  of 
the  covariates  was  statistically  significant.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  appear  in  Table 
3. 

Hypothesis  1.     There  will  be  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  life  satisfaction  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
LSIA  for  careerwomen  and  housewives.     For  this  hypothesis, 
the  F-value  was  computed  at  1.49.     The  probability  of  ob- 
taining a  computed  F-value  this  large  given  the  null 
hypothesis  were  true  is  0.255.     Since  the  probability  is 
greater  than  the  0.05  level  chosen  for  statistical 
significance,  the  results  indicate  that  the  null  hypo- 
thesis should  not  be  rejected. 

Hypothesis  2.     There  will  be  no  significant  difference 
in  life  satisfaction  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  LSIA  for 
whites  and  nonwhites .     For  this  hypothesis,  the  F-value 
was  computed  at  2.60.     The  probability  of  obtaining  a  com- 
puted F-ratio  this  large  given  the  null  hypothesis  were 
true  is  0.109.     Since  the  probability  is  greater  than  the 
0.05  level  chosen  for  statistical  significance,  the  results 
indicate  that  the  null  hypothesis  should  not  be  rejected. 

Hypothesis  3.     There  will  be  no  significant  difference 
in  life  satisfaction  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  LSIA  for 
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subjects  who  are  married  and  those  who  have  lost  marriage 
partners  by  widowing,   separation,  or  divorce.     For  the 
hypothesis,  the  F-value  was  computed  at  7.89.     The  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  a  computed  F-ratio  this  large  given 
the  null  hypothesis  were  true  is  0.006.     Since  this  pro- 
bability is  smaller  than  the  0.05  level  chosen  for 
statistical  significance,   the  results  indicate  that  the 
null  hypothesis  should  be  rejected.     The  adjusted  means  for 
the  LSIA  scores  are  given  in  Table  1.     The  adjusted  mean 
for  married  subjects  is  12.89,  and  the  adjusted  mean  for 
subjects  who  have  lost  marriage  partners  through  widowing, 
divorce,  or  separation,  is  10.98.     Therefore,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  subjects  who  are  married  had  significantly 
higher  life  satisfaction  scores  than  did  subjects  who  had 
lost  marriage  partners. 

Hypothesis  4.     There  will  be  no  significant  interaction 
between  occupation  and  race.     For  this  hypothesis  the 
computed  F-value  was  3.26.     The  probability  of  obtaining 
a  computed  F-value  this  large  given  the  null  hypothesis 
were  true  is  0.073.     Since  the  probability  is  greater  than 
the  0.05  level  chosen  for  statistical  significance,  the 
results  indicate  that  the  null  hypothesis  should  not  be 
rejected. 

Hypothesis  5.     There  will  be  no  significant  interaction 
between  occupation  and  marital  status.     For  this  hypothesis. 
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the  computed  F-value  was  0.25.     The  probability  of  obtaining 
a  computed  F-value  this  large  given  the  null  hypotheses  were 
true  is  0.62.     Since  the  probability  is  greater  than  the 
0.05  level  chosen  for  statistical  significance,  the  results 
indicate  that  the  null  hypothesis  should  not  be  rejected. 

Hypothesis  6.     There  will  be  no  significant  three-way 
interaction  among  the  levels  of  occupation,  race,  and 
marital  status.     For  this  hypothesis,  the  F-value  was 
computed  at  0.26.     The  probability  of  obtaining  a  computed 
F-value  this  large  given  the  null  hypothesis  were  true  is 
0.610.     Since  the  probability  is  greater  than  the  0.05 
level  chosen  for  statistical  significance,  the  results 
indicate  that  the  null  hypothesis  should  not  be  rejected. 

Table  4  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 
The  analysis  of  variance  was  employed  to  determine  what  the 
results  might  have  been  if  the  effects  of  age,  health,  and 
SES  were  not  taken  into  account.     With  this  method  of 
analysis,   significant  differences  were  found  in  the  life 
satisfaction  of  whites  and    nonwhites,  and  careerwomen  and 
housewives,  as  well  as  between  those  with  marriage  partners 
and  those  without.     With  this  analysis,  both  hypotheses  1 
and  2  would  have  been  rejected,  as  well  as  hypotheJJis  3. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  the  previous  chapter  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:     Of  the  main  effects  of  race,  occupation, _ and 
marital  status,  only  marital  status  was  significant. 
Neither  the  two-way  interaction  nor  the  three-way  inter- 
action was  significant. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  in  the  present  study 
were  housewives.     Only  one- third  listed  careerwoman  as  a 
primary  identity.     It  was  a  limitation  of  the  study  that  no 
finer  distinction  was  made  than  was  provided  by  this  forced- 
choice  item.     The  advantage  of  use  of  the  two  categories 
was  that  it  allowed  for  consideration  of  self-perception 
of  the  subject,  and  self -ratings  have  been  found  to  more 
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highly  correlate  to  life  satisfaction  than  a  more  objective 
criterion,  as  in  the  case  of  health.     The  disadvantage 
of  the  forced  choice  was  that  many  women  are  borderline 
between  the  two,  having  worked  part-time,  or  before  or 
after  childrearing,  or  in  some  other  marginal  way.  No 
doubt,  many  women  who  had  worked  expressed  housewife  as 
the  primary  identity,   for  most  women  who  work  are  also 
housewives  to  an  extent.     It  is  most  often  the  woman  who 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  home. 

The  women  of  the  present  sample,  aged  63  to  99, 
entered  the  labor  market  in  the  decades  following  the  turn 
of  the  century--times  markedly  different  from  our  own. 
Expectation  of  family  roles  was  more  rigid;  the  woman's 
labor  was  expected  and  needed  in  the  home.     Families  were 
larger  and  household  tasks  were  not  highly  mechanized  as 
they  are  today.     Production  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
home  required  more  woman-hours  of  labor.     By  some  accounts, 
the  woman  working  away  from  home  may  have  been  seen  as 
aversive  to  family  interests.     And  on  the  job  front,  options 
were  limited  to  the  more  servile,  less  remunerative  tasks, 
often  replicating  those  in  the  home,  such  as  nursing, 
teaching  school,   factory  work,  and  secretarial  and  file- 
clerk  duties.     Force  of  attitude  and  paucity  of  opportunity 
no  doubt  account  for  the  low  numbers  of  working  women  who 
are  now  aged.     It  is  regretable  that  the  present  generation 
of  elderly  women  is  not  highly  comparable  to  future  gen- 
erationsof  elderly  women.     Life  circumstances  have  become 
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so  drastically  altered--values ,  motiviations,   and  oppor- 
tunities— that  the      psychological  and  social  correlates 
render  the  cohorts  greatly  dissimilar.     However,  the  present 
sample  could  probably  be  compared  to  aged  women  in  the  near 
future . 

Insofar  as  descriptive  characteristics  of  the  group- 
ings in  the  study,  white  married  careerwomen  were  the 
youngest,  in  better        health,  and  were  the  most 

economically  advantaged.     Widowed  housewives,  especially 
the  nonwhite  group,  were  the  least  advantaged  economically. 
It  is  the  former  group  which  manifested  the  highest  levels 
of  life  satisfaction,  and  the  latter  group,  the  lowest. 
The  pattern  emerged  whether  adjusting  or  not  for  the  effects 
of  the  covariates,  age,   SES,  and  health. 

Statistical  analysis  revealed  that  only  one  set  of 
differences  was  significant — that  between  subjects  who  were 
married  and  subjects  who  had  lost  marriage  partners. 
Although  comparison  of  the  adjusted  means  for  careerwomen 
and  housewives,  and  for  whites  and  nonwhites,  showed 
differences,  these  were  not  significant. 

Survey  of  the  literature  shows  this  to  be  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  previous  studies.     In  the  past,  where 
race  has  been  considered  in  relation  to  life  satisfaction, 
no  consistent  differences  have  been  found.     In  the  studies 
where  controls  were  applied  to  the  variables  which  often 
differentiate  whites  and  nonwhites,  differences  were  resolved. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  where 
age,   SES,  and  health  were  not  taken  into  account,  diff- 
erences did  appear  significant. 

It  is  difficult  to  assimilate  the  occupational  variable 
of  the  present  study  into  the  findings  of  previous  studies 
of  retirement  and  life  satisfaction,   for  most  of  these  have 
dealt  exclusively  with  males  at  some  phase  of  the  trans- 
ition between  worker  and  retiree.     Although  both  are  non- 
working,  the  roles  of  retiree  and  housewife  are  not  analog- 
ous.    Besides,   findings  in  the  literature  are  contradictory, 
and  it  would  appear  that  aphorisms  regarding  retirement  and 
life  satisfaction  apply  only  to  small  subgroupings .  The 
significant  difference  found  in  the  analysis  of  variance  in 
the  present  study  was  probably  related  to  differences  in 
age,  health,  and  SES  of  the  subjects. 

In  the  present  study,  only  marital  status  was  signi- 
ficant after  accounting  for  the  effects  of  the  covariates. 
Previous  research  corroborates  the  finding  that  people 
who  are  married  have  a  higher  level  of  life  satisfaction 
than  do  people  who  have  lost  marriage  partners.     The  diff- 
erences remain  constant  while  controlling  for  other  var- 
iables.    Since     life  expectancy  is  greater  for  women  than 
for  men,  and  since  women  tend  to  marry  older  men,  widow- 
hood is  a  more  common  circumstance  among  women  in  old  age. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  all  women  over  the  age  of  75  are  widowed. 
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The  woman's  chances  for  remarriage  are  decreased  with  age, 
because  of  the  altered  sex  ratio.     As  noted  above,   it  is 
the  older  woman  who  is  in  poorest  health,  most  disadvantaged, 
and  who  has  the  lowest  levels  of  life  satisfaction.  Widow- 
hood   and  other  circumstances  accompanying  old  age  are 
found  in  association  with  decrements  of  life  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  VI 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEED  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  primary  recommendation  to  be  made  from  the  results 
of  the  test  of  the  null  hypotheses  is  that  support  services 
should  be  provided  for  persons  who  have  lost  a  marriage 
partner  through  widowing,  divorce,  or  separation.  The 
literature  suggests  that,  while  such  services  are  available, 
and  such  availability  is  increasing,   that  persons  who  may 
need  them  the  most,  especially  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
socio-economic  scale,  may  not  be  aware  that  such  services 
exist,  or  do  not  avail  themselves  of  them.     There  are 
widow-to-widow  groups,  and  other  counseling  services  are 
available  in  most  urban  areas.     Clients  and  participants, 
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however,  tend  to  be  middle-class,  or  upper-middle-class. 
The  literature  indicates  that  the  effects  of  widowhood  are 
most  devastating  for  persons  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social 
scale.     Outreach  effects  should  be  designed  and  geared  to 
lower  SES  clients.     The  kinds  of  programs  which  would  be 
beneficial  would  offer  counseling  services  and  would, 
as  well,  provide  opportunities  for  the  widow  or  widower  to 
make  contact  with  a  body  of  individuals  from  whom  significant 
relationships  might  be  selected.     In  addition  to  initiation 
of  new  programs,  services  must  be  introduced  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  such  programs  on  the  recipients. 

A  more  general  and  abstracted  recommendation  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  present  study  concerns  the  need 
for  preparatory  information  and  knowledge,  perhaps  skills, 
relevant  to  advancing  age.     Although  a  few  companies  offer 
"pre-retirement"  seminars  for  workers  about  to  retire, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  has  not  been  evaluated  in 
a  scientific  manner.     Preference  scales  for  hobbies  might 
be  offered,  and  such  like.     At  the  point  of  retirement,  it 
is  too  late  for  serious  social  or  financial  planning.  Most 
persons  have  not  calculated  exactly  what  will  be  their  re- 
tirem.ent  income  and  from  what  sources.     Most  people  are 
cloudy  as  to  how  social  security  works  and  what  benefits 
are  due.     Few  workers  covered  by  private  pension  plans  are 
aware  of  clauses  and  options  relevant  to  self  or  dependents. 
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Few  women  are  aware  that  three  out  of  four  wives  end  up 
as  widows.     Since  the  loss  of  a  spouse  is  an  unpleasant  and 
dire  circumstance,  there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  matter 
by  not  thinking  about  it.     Women  who  have  not  previously 
handled  family  finances  may  find  themselves  at  a  loss. 
The  social  support  system  may  be  devastated  with  the  death 
of  a  spouse,  and  the  transition  of  becoming  "one  of  the 
widows"  may  be  painful  and  uneasy. 

Advance  awareness  of  the  life  crises  which  are  increas- 
ingly likely  with  old  age  may  mitigate  the  horror  of  the 
circumstances  when  they  actually  occur.     Fear  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  unknown.     If  the  circumstances  to  be 
encountered  in  the  later  years  can  be  assessed  in  advance 
of  actual  occurrence,  we  may  find  ourselves  better  prepared. 

With  regard  to  needs  for  future  research,  a  valuable 
topic  may  be  that  of  social  roles,  and  changes  therein 
throughout  the  life  cycle,   in  relation  to  life  satisfaction. 
Social  scientists  in  the  past  have  surmised  that  the  pri- 
mary source  of  social  identity  and  self-esteem  for  a  male  is 
the  work  environment,  while  for  a  woman,  the  primary  source 
of  social  identity  and  self-esteem  is  the  home.     Women  have  be 
gun  to  work  for  a  variety  of  reasons:     they  need,  or  perceive 
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that  they  need,  the  money  to  help  support  the  family; 
families  are  smaller  and  household  tasks  are  more  auto- 
mated, freeing  the  woman  to  spend  time  at  work.     It  is 
possible  that  some  women  may  work  because  they  find  a  worker 
role  more  satisfying  than  the  role  of  homemaker. 

Not  only  has  the  transition  occurred  for  women  from 
homemaker  to  worker  status,  but  the  worker  status  of  women 
has  tended  to  elevate.     Work  role    options  for  women  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  were  limited  to  jobs  which  were  low- 
paying  and  were  thought  to  replicate  duties  in  the  home. 
Women  have  been  upwardly  mobile  in  most  occupational 
hierarchies.       Life  satisfaction  in  relation  to  worker  status 
may  be  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  rather 
than  contingent  upon  occupation  per  se.     It  is  possible  that 
for  many  women  now,  social  identify  and  self-esteem  are 
derived  through  interaction  with  a  work-place  rather  than  the 
hom.e.     Further  research  is  needed  to  unravel  the  process 
whereby  women  are  transiting  from  homemaker  status  to  paid 
employment.     What  are  the  obstacles  to  such  transition? 
What  are  the  motivations     and  mechanisms  whereby  the  trans- 
ition occurs?     There  is  need  of  study  of  life  satisfaction 
in  relation  to  life  roles  in  a  broad  and  definitive  sense. 


APPENDIX 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


DIRECTIONS:     HERE  ARE  A  FEW  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  YOURSELF.  PLEASE 
ANSWER  THEM  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  BY 
CIRCLING  THE  CORRECT  RESPONSE  OR  BY  FILLING 
IN  THE  BLANKS. 

IF  THE  PROVIDED  ANSWERS  DO  NOT  DESCRIBE  YOU 
EXACTLY,   MARK  THE  ANSWER  WHICH  MOST  NEARLY 
FITS  YOU. 

PLEASE  ANSWER  EVERY  QUESTION. 


AGE:  

RACE: 

AMERICAN  INDIAN       BLACK     CAUCASIAN     SPANISH  AMER.  OTHER 
I'lARITAL  STATUS: 

:4ARRIED     SEPARATED     DIVORCED     WIDOWED     NEVER  MARRIED 

IF  MARRIED,   FOR  HOW  LONG?  

IF  SEPARATED  OR  DIVORCED,   FOR  HOW  LONG?  

IF  WIDO^VED,   FOR  HOW  LONG?  

HOW  WOULD  YOU  BEST  DESCRIBE  YOUR  STATE  OF  HEALTH?" 
VERY  GOOD       GOOD       AVERAGE       POOR       VERY  POOR 

LOOKING  BACK  ON  YOUR  LIFE,   WOULD  YOU  BEST  DESCRIBE  YOURSELF 
AS: 

A  HOUSEWIFE  A  WORKING  WOMAN 

IF  YOU  CIRCLED  WORKING  WOMAN  ABOVE,   WHAT  WAS  YOUR  PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION?  

HOW  MANY  YEARS  DID  YOU  COMPLETE  IN  SCHOOL? 
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HUSBAND'S  PRIMARY  OCCUPATION? 


HOW  lihNY  YEARS  DID  HE  COMPLETE  IN  SCHOOL? 
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LIFE  SATISFACTION  INDEX  -  SCALE  A 

DIRECTIONS:      HERE  ARE  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  LIFE  IN  GENERAL  THAT 
PEOPLE  FEEL  DIFFERENTLY  ABOUT.     WOULD  YOU  READ  EACH 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  LIST,  AND  IF  YOU  AGREE  WITH  IT, 
PUT  A  CHECKMARK  IN  THE  SPACE  UNDER  "AGREE . "     IF  YOU 
DO  NOT  AGREE  WITH  THE  STATEMENT,   PUT  A  CHECKMARK 
UNDER  "DISAGREE."     IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SURE  ONE  WAY  OR 
THE  OTHER,   PLEASE  PUT  A  CHECKMARK  IN  THE  SPACE  UNDER 
"?."     PLEASE  BE  SURE  TO  ANSWER  EVERY  QUESTION  ON  THE 
LIST. 


AGREE     DISAGREE  ? 

1.  AS  I  GROW  OLDER,    THINGS  SEEM  BETTER     

THAN  I  THOUGHT  THEY  WOULD  BE. 

2.  I  HAVE  GOTTEN  MORE  OF  THE  BREAKS  IN       

LIFE  THAN  MOST  OF  THE  PEOPLE  I  KNOW. 

3.  THIS   IS  THE  DREARIEST  TIME  OF  MY  LIFE 


4.  I  AM  JUST  AS  HAPPY  AS  WHEN  I  WAS 
YOUNGER. 

5.  MY  LIFE  COULD  BE  HAPPIER  THAN  IT  IS 
NOW . 

6.  THESE  ARE  THE  BEST  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE. 


7.  MOST  OF  THE  THINGS  I  DO  ARE  MONOTON- 
OUS OR  BORING. 

8.  I  EXPECT  SOME   INTERESTING  AND 
PLEASANT  THINGS  TO  HAPPEN  TO  ME  IN 
THE  FUTURE. 

9.  THE  THINGS   I  DO  ARE  AS  INTERESTING 
TO  ME  AS  THEY  EVER  WERE. 

10.  I  FEEL  OLD  AJSID  SOMEWHAT  TIRED. 


11.  I  FEEL  MY  AGE,   BUT  IT  DOES  NOT  BOTHER 
ME. 

12.  AS   I  LOOK  BACK  ON  MY  LIFE,    I  AM 
FAIRLY  WELL  SATISFIED. 

13.  I  WOULD  NOT  CHANGE  MY  PAST  LIFE, 
EVEN  IF  I  COULD. 
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AGREE  DISAGREE 

14.  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  PEOPLE  MY  AGE,  I'VE     

MADE  A  LOT  OF  FOOLISH  DECISIONS  IN  MY 

LIFE. 

15.  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  PEOPLE  MY  AGE,  I   

MAKE  A  GOOD  APPEARANCE. 

16.  I  HAVE  MADE  PLANS  FOR  THINGS   I  WILL   

BE  DOING  A  MONTH  OR  A  YEAR  FROM  NOW. 

17.  WHEN  I  THINK  BACK  OVER  MY  LIFE,  I   

DIDN'T  GET  MOST  OF  THE  IMPORTANT 

THINGS   I  WANTED. 

18.  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  PEOPLE,   I  GET 

DOWN  IN  THE  DUMPS  TOO  OFTEN.   

19.  I'VE  GOTTEN  PRETTY  MUCH  WHAT  I 

EXPECTED  OUT  OF  LIFE.     

20.  IN  SPITE  OF  WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY,  THE 

LOT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  MAN  IS  GETTING   

WORSE,   NOT  BETTER. 
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